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MUSIC. 

THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE PIANO. 

What an age this should be for musical geniuses, since modem 
improvement has given us instruments as full of inspiration as 
those of old were contracted and replete with discouragements. 
What might not Palestrina have accomplished with a modern 
"grand," or Bach himself have left of greater works to astound 
the world, had he owned a piano of one of the many noted makers 
- of the present day. 

It is not difficult to trace the origin and progress of the piano. 
The wonder is that when musical artisans came so near the correct 
idea, they should have been so long in putting it into shape. The 
harp is almost coincident with history, for we hear of it in Greece, 
Rome and Egypt, and in various forms and with a varied number 
of strings. From the harp came a variety of instruments of similar 
pattern, struck with a quill, or with small hammers held in the 
hands. There is an instrument' in common use in Egypt called 
"kanoon," supposed to have been borrowed from the Greeks, and 
resembling the dulcimer. This last, however, is doubtless the 
original ancestor of the piano. Imagine a triangular chest, with 
about fifty wires, varying in length from eighteen to twenty-six 
inches, and strung over a bridge at either end of the chest, and you 
have the dulcimer. Strike these wires with little iron rods or 
wooden hammers, and you have the piano in its simplest form. 
The translators of the Bible gave this name to an instrument 
described in the Old Testament — a lively bit of guess-work which 
can do no harm and affect no one's orthodoxy. Modem discov- 
erers claim that the Hebrew instrument was very like a trombone, 
and there is no objection to that theory being likewise accepted. 
It is better than the other, at all events, for the trombone was cer- 
tainly founded by the Italians upon the one discovered in the ashes 
of Pompeii after a sleep of two thousand years. The psaltery, or 
tympanum, was similar to the dulcimer, the metal 
strings being plucked with a quill. The " citole," 
or little chest, was another box of the same family, 
the strings of which were played with the fingers. 
These all embraced the fundamental principle of 
metal strings of unequal lengths, stretched over a 
hollow box or sounding-board. 

Very rude were these attempts, and yet they 
were full of sounds melodious under the hands bf a 
skillful performer. In these we have all the ele- 
ments of the piano except the key-board. • The 
first effort to overcome this defect resulted in the 
clavicitherium, which, in adopting the key-board, 
went also a step backward and resumed cat-gut 
strings and quills for strikers. It must have been 
necessary in those days for a student to acquire 
first the art of tuning the instrument, and happy 
must he have been to keep it in tune through a 
single lengthy selection. It does not seem to have 
met with extended favor, but was soon supersed- 
edi^by the clavichord, clavecin, clavier, or clari- /4>. 

chord, four names for practically the same instru- 
ment,* and the clavicymbal, which is the clavichord 
in another shape. This brings us down to A. D. 
1500. With the clavichord came the restoration 
of metal strings and the invention of the damper, 
an important improvement, for in all previous 
instruments sounds harmonious were made incon- 
gruous for lack of something to stop the vibration 
at the proper moment. It had a compass usually 
of five octaves only, though some were made with 
five and a half and six octaves. The strings of 
the clarichord were covered with cloth, which in- 
creased its sweetness while lessening its power. 
For this reason it was a favorite with the nuns, who 
used it in their devotions. 

The virginal was an improvement upon the 
clarichord. It flourished best in the days of Eng- 
land's "virgin" Queen -Elizabeth, from whom it • 
is claimed it obtained its name. But again the 
stubborn figures of history step in and rob the brilliant ruler of 
the honor; for their appearance antedates her birth many years. 
It is not unlikely that the name was derived from its frequent 
Use as an accompaniment in singing hymns to the Virgin. We 
prefer this, at all events, for Elizabeth, though a skillful performer 
on the instrument, was scarcely entitled to the honor claimed for 
her. The metal strings of the virginal were ^cted upon by quills 
or other like means at the end of the key. 

Following the virginal, about the year 1700, came the spinet, 
which soon drove the former out of fashion. It received its name 
from spina (thorns), which its quills were thought to resemble. The 
spinet was in fact a square harpsichord, with, however, but a single 
bank of keys. A grand harpsichord was the same shape as a 
grand piano. We remember to have seen one in an ancient family 
homestead in Virginia. Dumb and silent it was from extreme old 
age, but its two key-boards and beautiful inlaid work on its antique 
case were tokens of its ancient greatness. Each note had four 
strings, three in unison and one an octave higher, and all controll- 
ed by stops by which a part or the whole could be used. The 
strings were plucked in the same way as the spinet, and the 
expression depended, not upon the taste and skill of the performer, 
but upon the number of strings brought into use by the stops. 

All this time musicians and mechanics had neglected to take a 
hint from the hammer of the dulcimer. They had striven only to 
imitate the action of the fingers directly upon the strings, and with 
but meagre success. And now we come to the hammer period, 
and the transformation of the harpsichord into the piano-forte. 

The honor of making the first piano is claimed by several coun- 
tries. Marius, a Frenchman, Viator and Schroder, Germans, 
Christofero, a Florentine, and Christofoli of Padua, are all put for- 
ward as the inventors ; but whatever they did, they made little 
impression on the musical world, and it was not until about the 
■ middle of the eighteenth century that Ztumpf, in London, com- 
menced their successful manufacture and sale. The principle once 
discovered and understood, ingenious hands were soon busy per- 
fecting the mechanism. Herr Silbermann, in Germany, after 
years of earnest study, produced pianos which soon superseded 



the harpsichord. Compared with the pianos of a little later day, 
they were poor and weak, and yet through the public performances 
of Clementi especially, and also of Mozart, they attained wide 
dissemination and extended popularity. 

In 1752 was bom at Strasburg Sebastian Erard, a mechanic by 
instinct, and a genius, with the rarely co-ordinate quality of industry. 
At eight years of age, when most boys are lumbering heavily 
through reading, writing and arithmetic, he was studying archi- 
tecture, geometry, linear drawing and kindred subjects. At six- 
teen hfe was apprenticed to a harpsichord maker, and soon after 
rose to foreman. He was so inquisitive after knowledge that his 
employer dismissed him as a nuisance. Another sought him, 
and he constructed a harpsichord so much better than any his 
master had made, that the fame of Erard soon spread. Employed 
in the hotel of the Duchess de Villeroy, he there, at her request, 
constructed his first piano. It was the commencement of his 
lasting fame and fortune. . Then his brother, Jean Baptiste Erard, 
joined him, and orders poured in upon them with such rapidity 
that they were compelled to move into more spacious quarters. 
The Revolution induced him to go to England, where he continued 
the manufacture, making also various inventions in connection 
with the harp especially, and great improvements in his favorite 
instrument, the piano. A Frenchman never forgets France, so 
1796 found him back in Paris, manufacturing for the first time 
grand pianos of the shape now adopted. These were heavy of 
touch and slow of speech ; and it was not until 1823 that he pro- 
duced instruments in which these defects were fully overcome. 
He died in 1831. The fame of the Erard pianos is world wide, 
and the manufactory still maintains a leading position in Europe, 
with Broadwood, CoUard, and Pleyel. 

Since the earliest manufacture of pianos in this country, Yankee ' 
ingenuity has been incessantly applied to its improvement. The 
Patent Office at Washington swarms with inventions, good, bad 
and indifferent, and from all these efforts much that is admirable 




JOHN LESTER WALLACK. 



and valuable has been secured. , America is never second best in 
the mechanic arts. Give the average Yankee baby a stick of spring 
poplar and a jack-knife, and he'll whittle a bird-call before he is 
out of his pinafores. American ingenuity has outstripped Euro- 
pean conservatism, and to-day our pianos are the best in the world, 
and so pronounced by judges not allied to us either by nationality 
or language. Several hundred firms are engaged in their man- 
ufacture. We could fill a page with the enumeration of their names. 
The most prominent that we recall are Chickering, Decker, Knabe, 
Steinway, Steck, Stodart, and Weber. (We avoid any show of 
partiality by giving them alphabetically.) Each maker has his 
peculiar improvements, and the competition is lively and beneficial. 
We have by no means reached perfection. The singing quality 
of the piano is still the subject of eamest study and certain devel- 
opment. The future historian of the piano will refer doubtless in 
words of commendation to the passably good instmments of the 
present day, while he extols the merits of the grand pianos of 
his time, which shall combine the exquisite expression attained 
by percussion with the continuity of sound as produced by the 
organ. 

As pianos improve, we hear less and less about the superiority 
of the violin. The piano is a whole orchestra in itself, and is the 
people's instrument. It has grown to be an almost indispensable 
article of furniture in every household where there are pretensions 
to culture and refinement. We have seen them even in log-cabins 
in the South and in the hastily constmcted new cities (on paper) of 
the far West. Pianos are now an accompaniment to civilization, 
and their cheering notes may be heard almost on the verge of our 
frontier settlements. Who will deny that we are a musical nation ? 
We are fast becoming thoroughly imbued with the genius and 
spirit of music. Increased population, the rapid settiement of the 
country, and the enhanced wealth which gives opportunity for the 
cultivation of what twenty-five years ago were regarded as super- 
fluous if not wasteful accomplishments, are elevating the taste of 
the people, raising the standard of art, and rearing in this nation 
musicians who will in a brief period make it the musical rival of 
Germany and Italy. 



DRAMA. 

JOHN LESTER WALLACK, 

The distinguished actor whose portrait embellishes this page is 
now the sole representative upon the American stage of the great 
name he bears. Like the Keans, Kembles, Mathewses, Booths, 
Jeffersons and Davenports, Mr. Lester Wallack comes of a family 
long noted for its dramatic talent. He is a son of the celebrated 
" Elder Wallack," James William, who was bom in Lambeth, 
a suburb of London, in 1793, and who died in this city on Christ- 
mas-day, Sunday, 1864, in his seventy-first year, the day of his 
death being the anniversary of his wife's, who died just eleven 
years before, on Christmas-day, which also fell on Sunday. Edu- 
cated as a midshipman in the royal navy, the father of Mr. Lester 
Wallack abandoned that profession at an early age for the stage, 
his father and mother before him being eminent actors in London. 
He came to this country in 1818, two years after which John I,ester 
was bom. Lester, in early life, with his two brothers, entered the 
English army, the Duke of Beaufort, a good friend of the family, 
having obtained commissions for each. The elder brother, Cap- 
tain Harry Wallack, was Lieutenant-Govemor of Millbank Prison, 
and is now a member of the Queen's Body-Guard. The younger 
brother belonged to the First Madras Fusileers, and died in this 
country. Henry Wallack, an uncle of Lester Wallack, was famous 
as an actor, and so was the late Janies W. Wallack, Jr., a cousin, 
who died in May, 1873. Miss Fanny and Miss Julia Wallack, also 
cousins, were good actresses. Mr. Lester Wallack's grandfather 
on his mother's side, was the celebrated "Irish" Jack Johnstone, 
a boon companion of George IV. and Sheridan at Carlton House, 
^nd the predecessor of such actors as Boucicault and Tyron 
Power. 

Mr. John Lester Wallack first appeared on the stage with his 
father, as an amateur actor, under an assumed name. The result 
of this trial was, that he left the English army, and 
studied the theatrical profession, being then some 
twenty-two or three years of age. Lester made 
his diHt at the Old Broadway in 1847, was at the 
Bowery in 1849, and at Burton's in 1850, '51 and 
'52. In 1849 and '50, Mr, Lester Wallack played 
with great success in the " Count of Monte 
Christo," for one hundred nights, saving the Old 
Broadway from bankmptcy. He became stage 
1 manager and leading actor for his father, at the 

' old Wallack's Theatre, assuming, on his father's 

death, the proprietorship • of tl?e new establish- 
ment built in 1861, the responsibility of which has 
rested upon him ever since. One of the import- 
ant dramatic events of the stage of New York 
was the opening in 1852 of Wallack's (formerly 
Brougham's) Lyceum, on the corner of Broadway 
and Broome street, by James W. Wallack, Sr., 
Mr. John Lester Wallack being the stage-man- 
ager, and his brother, Charles, the treasurer. At 
this theatre there .was hardly a play in the whole 
range of drama, tragedy and comedy, which the 
strong company could not present in the highest 
style of the art. The policy of giving the best new 
and old sterling pieces which could be got, with 
the best actors to be found, was pursued at this 
house, and hais been maintained ever since by Mr, 
Lester Wallack. As a successful manager, for 
many years he has upheld the legitimate drama in 
all its purity, and with his father has brought to 
the front many of our finest actors, such as Mr. 
Sothem, Charles Fisher, John Gilbert, Laura 
Keene, Mrs. Hoey, Mrs. Jennings (Miss Hen- 
riques), Mrs, Vernon, Mrs, John Wood, Mary 
Gannon, Jane Coombs, and many Others. 

As an actor, Mr. Wallack takes first rank as a 
comedian, although he is equally at home in seri- 
ous and semi-serious parts. He appears as a 
master in a greater variety of characters than 
■ almost any other actor, embracing Sir Charles 
Coldstream; George Maitrice in " Lady of St. Tropez ;" one of his 
most artistic rdles ; Clartde Melnotte ; St. Pierre in Knowles' 
"Wife;" the hero of "The Poor Young Man;" Alfred Evelyn; 
Charles Courtly; Littleton Coke; John Garth; Elliott Gray; 
Charles Surface; Hugh Chalcote, in " Ours ; " Count de Beauvale, 
in " Pauline," and many others. 

As a playwright Mr. Wallack has been uncommonly successful, 
having met with not a single failure. He is the author of " Rose- 
dale," "Central Park," "The Veteran," " The Romance of a Poor 
Young Man," etc. " The Wallacks," some one says, "have been 
the Adamses of the New York stage." They have done all in 
their power to educate the popular taste, and elevate the standard 
of the drama. It will be long before we shall realize how many 
healthy, honest, pure plays, how many good old ones revived, 
and how many of the best stock actors known, we are indebted for 
to Mr. Lester Wallack and his father. Wallack's Theatre pursues 
a steady, even, honorable course of unvarying merit, and rests 
upon a solid reputation which the vicissitudes of the times have 
thus far failed to affect. Good actors can always be heard at 
Wallack's. Where can we find a better old man than John 
Gilbert? a better low comedian than Harry Beckett? a man with 
more varied capacity than John Brougham ? or a better soubrette 
than Effie Germon? — all members at the present time of Mr, 
Wallack's stock company. When "The School for Scandal " was 
played at the great charity performance at the Academy of Music 
in March last, nearly all the principal actors were picked from 
Wallack's Theatre ! 

Mr. Wallack is to-day a hearty, vigorous, young-looking man, 
who is able to play nightly at his own theatre, as he has been doing 
the whole of the past winter and spring, in a great number of old 
English comedies, and new plays. He married a sister of the cele- 
brated English painter, John Everett Millais, and has a grown-up 
family of three sons and one daughter. It is a pleasing coincidence 
in his domestic life that his own and his wife's birthdays fall on 
New Year's day. Mr. Wallack lives on Thirtieth Street, in New 
York, near Fifth Avenue, in a home filled with all the luxuries 
and refinements which a great artist loves to collect about him. 



